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Au Revoir. 


With a heart full of gratitude, we close the ‘‘First Series” of 


“The New Education’’. Thanks to the kindness of our readers, 
we are permitted to record the fact that the enterprise is established 
for an other year, and that, during the past year, it has done it§ 
share in aiding the establishment of the principles from which it 
borrowed its name. 

Encouraging comments, words of cheer and even of gratitude 
from many of the noble little band, who have undertaken the 
warfare against ‘‘Decay’’ and for ‘‘New Life’’ in the educational 
field, have proved to us, that we are not laboring in vain, and 
eonvince us that, it is our duty to hold our post. 

This we shall do on the same basis and with the same aims as 
heretofore; and we hope that, with the aid of our old friends to 
whom we dedicate our ‘‘au revoir !’’, we may be enabled to greet 
many new ones the coming year. 


—— a a | 





— WE BEc our friends to send*in new orders for the .Vew 
Education promptly. The more orders we get, the more pages of 
reading matter we will publish. 


— WE PUBLISH in this number a synopsis of Dr. Séguin’s 
Report on Education. The report is also printed in ‘‘New Edu- 
cation Tract’’ No. 9, and will be sent to any address for a three- 
cent stamp. 

— Tuere Is hope that the Oswego Normal Training School 
will add a kindergarten department, and that a lady of recognized 
ability as a kindergartener and trainer will be invited to take charge 
of the new department, We are not at liherty to publish her name, 
but feel assured that she will be fully able to steer clear of mechaniz- 
ing influences, 

— Mr. Har_Mann has been appointed chairman of the board 
of visitors for the Oshkosh Normal School; his principal task is to 
report on the practicability of introducing a kindergarten depart- 
ment in that and similar institutions in the State. 

— WE HEARTILY endorse the following extracts from one of 
Mrs. A. R. Aldrich’s inspiring letters. Would that all kindergarten- 
ers were embued with the progressive spirit, that flows from every 
word she writes : 


“The fact is, we are all, as yet, passing through our infancy in 
this grand system, There is a subtile wisdom in regard to childhood 
that is not half understood, and we still wait for a grander inspira- 
tion and purer light. All that comes to us now, is so mixed with 
old ideas and ways, that even the wisest and best-trained kindergart- 


“We need still better songs and plays. They lack in easy ar- 
rangement and good sense, and I do not like to have a word intro- 
duced in the songs or plays, that must be purely arbitrary to the 
child. We have altered nearly everything we have given to our 
children, — but we go upon the principle, that Froebel would have 
enlarged his list of songs and tunes, if he had lived till this day ; and 
we are not his faithful followers, if we do not go on perfecting, what 
he so grandly laid out.” 


— Miss MARWEDEL writes from Los Angelos, Cal,, that there 
is every prospect of success in her efforts to induce the legislature to 
introduce kindergarten-departments in the State Normal Schools. 
She says: “California, I think, will be the first state to introduce the 
reform of combining work with education. The majority of the 
teachers are favorable to the measure.” She thinks, that kinder- 
gartening will be introduced in the public schools of Los Angelos 
next fall. 


— ONE OF Miss Marwedel’s pupils, Miss Katherine D. Smith, 
opened a kindergarten at Santa Barbara, last August. 


— WE wELCcoME the Practical Teacher (published by S. R. 
Winchell, 170 Clark Street, Chicago) as a new and efficient co-ad- 
jutor in the struggle for sound progress in educational matters. 

— THE Primary Teacher (published by T. W. Bicknell, 
Boston, Mass) is a new monthly devoted to primary instruction. 
It opens admirably and promises to do much good. 

— LITTLE CHILDREN need personal attention and instruction, 
and a well-ordered primary school should never have over forty 
pupils, and thirty is better. The home is the true pattern of edu- 
cation, where the mother has a small number to teach, say from 
one to six or seven children. ‘The kindergarten follows, with its 
classes of eight or twelve children. But when we come to the 
primary school, the common custom is to herd children together 
as a flock of sheep, and then to ask teachers to instruct, develop, 
and discipline them wisely and well. If you have not a constitu- 
tion like iron, you will break down in health in attempting to do 
what your considerate committee suggests, ‘‘keeping them still’; and 
isn’t that about the most foolish as well as wicked thing that was 
asked of a teacher, or proposed to be done with little children, 
namely, to keep them still! Why not suggest keeping lambs still, 
calves still, colts still, and have them grow healthy and strong! A 
primary school should never be still, any more than the spinning- 
room of a cotton factory. There should be order, but never quiet. 
The stillness that hears a pin drop, is always suggestive of grave- 
yards and other solemn places. Break up such stillness, or you 
and your children will be in their graves long before the good 
Lord meant you should be. A good, lively bee-hive in July is the 
best model for a primary school; and if there is buzzing and 
humming, it is a good sign of work. The winter’s honey is being 
stored in that hive. Primary Teacher. 


— Mr. E. STEIGER has just published No. 3 of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte’s Kindergarten Manual, embracing the schools of tablets. 
These books, so excellent and so cheap, should be in the hands of 





eners are to some extent groping, or, what is worse, blindly confid- 
ent,” 


levery kindergartener. 
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Letter from Miss E. P. Peabody.t) 
You seemed so much interested in my account of my method 
of teaching to read, that I will recapitulate the points I made, and 
complete the statement........ It will prove a most desirable 
introduction to any series of Readers. For, in itself, it 
does not go into the art of reading with expression, 
like Monroe’s ‘series, for instance; but is the best preparation 
for it, inasmuch as it enables children to deal with words 
rapidly and intelligently, as material for written expression, from the 
first. Indeed, it makes it possible to write the whole English lang- 
uage phonographically, by means of a slight pointing of our 
present lettering. . 

First, I teach the old Roman utterance of the letters, which 
was invented to write the Latin language, and which was for that, of 
“course, a perfect phonography:— 

a as in art, short and long; 

e as in egg, short and féfe ; 

i as in ink, short and martine,; 

o asin old; 

u (not yu, but pure) as in glue, 
By so doing, I have the power of writing phonographically the bulk 
of English syllables, and several thousand whole words. 

I begin, by making letter by letter some of these words in 
print-form on the blackboard, for the children to imitate on slates, 
until I have strongly impressed on their memory the form with the 
association of the one original sound with each. Then I let them 
take the book and pronounce at sight the words I have col- 
lected in my first Nursery Reading book, — (which constitutes the 
First Part of my New Primer).*) 

In order to make these words interesting, I made an object of 
each, when it is written on the slate, by letting the children put it 
viva voce into some sentence which shall associate the meaning of 
the word with the form. This gives the lesson such variety, and 
makes such pleasant conversation, that the children do not get tired, 
either with the thinking or the writing. 

When a page of the words has been thus made familiar, I let 
the children take it, and pronounce the words as rapidly as they 
can without separating (spelling) the letters, for they should be able 
to read at sight; but these words will not make a story, or hardly 
any sentences, because that requires words which are exceptions to 
the phonographic law of the Roman alphabet. 

In my Part II. 1 am able, however, to give interesting senten- 

‘ces, for I can enlarge the vocabulary with words, made from an 
enlarged alphabet by pointing the letters for the extra sounds and 
articulations of English, 

the initial sound of ax, 

“sc “cc 6é “ erst, 
iT OX, 
“ Up. 


“cc 6c 6c 


“c 6c “ 


t) Mr. Steiger has concluded to publish the primer to which Miss Peabody 
refers in this letter. Ed. 


*) This First Nursery Reading Book was printed—not published—3o years 
ago, and two thousand copies of it have been used up in my own teaching and 
that of my friends, principally in private families, and been found uniformly 
successful in starting children in their reading. It was not published, because 


Putting a dot over the vowels a e o u, makes four new letters as 
signs for these sounds. 


Then, for distinctive signs of the two diphthongs, for which we 
use single letters, but which in Latin were written respectively ae or 
ai and iu I put fo dots over i and u, adding two more characters 
to the alphabet.—I also teach the combinations for the extra conso- 
nants of English ch, sh, th as if they were single letters, named also 
by their powers, 


My primer contains several pages of sentences interesting to 
children, pointed in this way, which they learn to read and write 
at sight; and I alternate the reading with orthographical and defin- 
ing exercises for which the Primer gives groups of words that sug- 
gest a great deal of interesting conversation, 


Until after the phonographic law has been thoroughly impress- 
ed, I reserve all consideration of words that are exceptions to it; — 
and in my Parr III. I collect into groups all the anomalies of 
English spelling, and make each anomaly the subject of a lesson, 
The greater the anomaly, the smaller will be the group. 


In the lesson on the diphthongs i and u in Part II., the children 
will have learnt that there is a silent e at the end of some words, 
which is wholly unnecessary, when the diphthong is pointed with 
the two dots, to indicate the two sounds that are combined in a 
diphthong;—and this, naturally enough, introduces the anomaly ot 
silent letters—almost every letter, pointed and unpointed, is some- 
times silent in English words—and these I put into separate groups 
In teaching the children to write the words of these groups to dic- 
tation, and to define the words by making sentences in which they 
are found—opportunity is offered to give a great amount of related 
knowledge, often accounting for the anomaly. Associating the 
words together in the groups, helps the memory of the form; and it 
has always been found that teaching reading on. this method pre- 
cludes bad orthography. — The children are amused by the excep- 
tion, because they appreciate the phonographic law. Contrast is a 
principle of memory, as well as of analogy,—though analogy is the 
first principle.— sis 
It will be obvious that as each of the groups is arranged under 
one of the pointed letters, any body who wishes, can write them all 
phonographically, with the additional signs of length and shortness 
often introduced; and whoever thinks it worth while to do 
this, has a phonography resembling our present lettering so nearly, 
that it will not antiquate the present printed literature of our libraries. 


For my own part, I do not think the change worth while; for 
my experience has taught me that by the grouping of the anomalies, 
the language — as it is — can be so easily mastered, that it is not 
worth while to so diminish 7/5 significance to the eye, by obscur- 
ing all the philologic and historic lore fossilized in present irreg- 
ular spelling; and confounding words like rife, write, right, 
wright, which are all one to the ear. 

Unquestionably, much improvement would, in the course of 
time, be made, (but gradually and witthout injury to the significance 
of the words) by dropping many silent letters, and changing some 
absurdities. 





useless to any who had not my method. 
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Tt . é ‘ 
Impressions of a Kinderyarten.’’ 
Written by Mary J. GARwoop, 


Graduate of Ruth R. Burritt’s Normal Kindergarten School, rsth and Race streets, Philadelphia. 





I find it difficult to separate my first impressions of the Kinder- 
garten from what may be the result of thought upon what I saw 
there; however, I will endeavor to confine myself to that which we 
were requested to give. 

Having arrived previous to the commencement of the morning 
exercises, in order to see all that could be seen, I was surprised and 
delighted with the beauty, neatness and comfort of the large, airy 
room which has been provided for the purpose. The handsome 
tables, the tiny camp-chairs, the blooming plants, the joyous birds, 
the bright gold-fish, the kind, gentle face of the good old man, 
Froebel, made the place seem, in truth, the “Children’s Paradise.” 
My first intimation that the morning exercises were to commence 
was the spectacle of our friend standing in the centre of the 
large open space and clapping her hands; instantly, all the children, 
who had been gathering for some minutes, came, running, jumping 
and skipping, around her, each eager to take her hands. 

What a pretty sight it was ! and I could not help comparing it 
in my mind to a dear motherly hen, calling all her little ones to 
come under her wing, 

A circle was now formed, and the pretty verses with which the 
day’s work of play began were calculated to have a good influence 
on the little ones, so susceptible to impressions, either good or evil. 
The custom of having the children tell what they have seen on their 
way to school, will havea tendency to cultivate habits of observation 
and lead to a ready expression of ideas in language; it will also 
foster a love for the beautiful in nature, which will afford through 
life a never-ending source of pleasure. ‘The occupations and plays 
for the day were entered into with a zest which told of the attrac- 
tions they present to the children; they were thoroughly interested 
and happy all the time; there was no flagging and no weariness. 
Herein must lie one of the secrets of the Kindergarten — the con- 
stant change of employment keeping the children always on the 
alert, and not allowing time enough for any one occupation to be- 
come tiresome. The plays and occupations are all conducted in 
such a manner as to develop those faculties of mind and heart in 
the child so essential to its happiness and well-being of individuals 

in all the relations of life — cheerfulness, courtesy and patience in 
manner, and regularity, neatness and precision in habits, The 
growth and development of the body is not less a consideration than 
the mind and heart; all the muscles of the body are brought into 
use in the plays, ball-games, and light gymnastics. 

In a general way, my impression of the Kindergarten was that 
it is decidedly the most perfect method of instruction, comprehend- 
ing in its details all the requirements for the development of a child 
into a perfect man or woman, so far as human effort in this direc- 
tion is concerned. I can better give the impression which it made 
upon me, perhaps, by giving the comparison which occurred to me 
at the time between it and other methods of instruction. It seems 
to me to be based upon the theory that all the powers or faculties, 
which we desire to cultivate in the child are already implanted in 





folded up in the young plant, waiting for the warm sunshine, the 
gentle dew, and soft breezes to bring forth or unfold into life and 
beauty and sweetness. 
the development of the plant, so the Kindergarten is to surround 
the child with pure and happy influences, and furnish everything 
that will awaken and develop into perfect symmetry and beauty all 
the dormant faculties of the mind. 
work upon the principle that everything is to be learned, or put into 
the mind and heart from outside, from books, by means, almost 
exclusively, of the memory. 

I was further impressed that to be a Kindergartener would 
require unfaltering patience, an infinite skill in dealing with the deli- 
cate, plastic clay of the tender child heart; so that, as years shall 
show the record of the work done here there, may be no blemishes 
to tell the tale of sad mistakes in the child-garden. 


As nature furnishes all these influences for 


In other systems we seem to 


—— 





— IrGives us unusual pleasure to publish the following full 
testimonial to Mr. Conrad Diehl of St. Louis, concerning his System 
of Drawing. Mr. Diehl has now charge of drawing in eight public 
schools in St. Louis, and is rapidly converting the teachers and 
authorities to his system, which is, we hope, destined to supercede 
the one-sided and mechanizing methods, now generally in use. The 
testimonial is written by Mr. A. W. Bryant, one of the leading St. 
Louis principals, whose opinion is worthy of the highest regard; it 
gains additional value by its clear enunciation of the leading features 


of Mr. Diehl’s method. 
Madison School. 
St. Louis, May 16, 1877. 
To CONRAD DIEHL, Artist:— 


After two years experience with your system of drawing, we 
wish to express our conviction, that it is very far superior to any 
other system with which we are acquainted. 

I. It makes the actual representation of surface, by tinting with 
the pencil, a fundamental element of the work from first to last. — 
This phase of the work is rendered complete by the use_ throughout 
of color, properly speaking, as necessary to any adequate conception 
of surface. 

II. The relation of lights and shades, or relative visibility of 
surface, has proved under your treatment, so simple, as to be easily 
comprehended even by pupils of the primary grades, while the re- 
presentation of this relation proves equally practicable and delightful. 

III. Practical perspective, by means of the appliances you use, 
becomes quite intelligible to pupils of primary grades, while the 
fundamental principles are added in such a way as to be quite 
within the grasp of the pupils of the grammar grades. 

IV. The application you make of the simple principles of the 

system to the fundamental forms of architecture etc., has awakened 
the liveliest interest in those forms on the part of pupils of the higher 
grades, whose observation in this respect has been at once stimulated 
and rendered intelligent. 
_. V. Finally, we especially approve of your system from the 
educational standpoint, because it provides for the cultivation of a 
correct judgment of form as such, as well as for its proper re- 
presentation; and does not confine the many to thedryest abstrac- 
tions of form in order to provide the few with a special technical 
training that may, perhaps, ultimately prove useful to them as _art- 
isans. Assuredly an intelligent artistic taste on the part of all is 
quite as desirable and even quite as much demanded by the spirit of 
the time,—as is the special mechanical training of a particular class 
— not to mention that a comprehensive view of a subject is, after 
all, the very best possible elementary preparation for successful 
work in any of its special departments. 





the young heart or mind, just as the leaves, buds and flowers are 


M. A. Bryant, Principal, and thirty-four others. 
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The Kindergarten Not a School. 
By ELEANOR BEEBE. 

In a late number of the Weekly Herald isan article on the 
Kindergarten, from some anonymous friend of this “new departure” 
in education. The article is unexceptionable, except in name, and 
there is much in a name. It is called “Kindergarten Schools.” A 
kindergarten is not a school, any more than the just sprouting tuber 
is a vine, or the tadpole a frog—nor nearly as much so, for sprout 
and tadpole are true transitions from embryo to final, und though 
the kindergarten is often called the link between nursery and school, 
it is not, as the school now is. The kindergarten is the natural 
transition stage between home life and school, as school should and 
will be. 

The popular view of the child differs from Froebel’s as widely 
as does a bag from a stomach. In our schools little children are 
not allowed to search into the life about them, in its animal, veget- 
able and mineral forms, but into their minds, while yet only capable 
of comprehending the tangible, we pour spelling, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, etc., aiming, too, to pour the same amount into 
every bag, regardless to strength or texture. Go where the eight- 
year-olds do congregate for development, and you can hear this 
from a book of “First Lessons in Goegraphy:” “Geography is a 
description of the earth’s surface.” ‘‘With what ocean is the Med- 
iterranean Sea connected?” And this from a “Primary Arithmetic :”’ 
“The result obtained by multiplying one number by another is called 
the product.” Note their listless, dull faces!’ Don’t they look just 
about as animated and interested as an open bag? By such instruc- 
tion, little growth is made by all their mental, moral and physica! 
powers, except-two— memory and imitation. Our great men and 
women are not great because of such education, but in spite of it. 
Froebel, the founder of kindergarten methods, studied the child. 
He feeds carefully milk for babes, in the study of nature’s simple 
materials: no beef and cabbage diet of abstractions, and so their 

mental and physical stomachs digest and make power — 
power of body, of mind, and of soul. The child works with his 
hands, invents, thinks, loves. No theories are given him, no texts, 
no rules, but practice, with which he works out his own theories — 
action for his three-fold nature, till he finds the need of law. Such 
training develops original and productive power,—something better 
than a capacity for the passive holding of prepared facts and ready- 
made opinions. ; 
We wish this term to which we object could be truthfully used. 
not of our kindergartens, but of our schools. That they were so 
permeated with this principle of development from within out, that 
they were indeed “kindergarten schools.” (Denver Tribune.) 








alte 4. 
<-> 


— WE cur the following from the Vational Republican: 





chie’s Mamma,” on the subject of trusting little children to the so- 


urged every mother for many years past to hire her cooking, her 
cleaning, her plain and fancy sewing, if necessary, but not to give to 
hirelings their immortal charges to take care of, unless they are so 
fortunate as to have servants whom they have trained themselves, 
Children rapidly adopt the manners, habits, moods and dispositions 
of their attendants, and the same as in a physical, so in a moral and 
intellectual point of view, ignorance or thoughtlessness on the part 
of the nurse or parent during the first years of a child’s life may do 
infinite harm, and carry its baneful consequences throughout aa life- 
time. 

It isa solemn fact that some of our best educated men, our 
deepest philosophers, and our wisest thinkers have to fight against 
impressions, which they received, perhaps, from some ignorant nurse 
during infancy. In Berlin and Hamburg there are training schools 
for nurses, where they are taught to use Froebel’s Kindergarten 
system of education with the infant from the time it is three months 
old, and from whence, supplied with a certificate or diploma, they 
are eagerly sought after to become nurses or governesses by the most 
enlightened and wealthiest families in Europe. 

Each state might do something towards endowing an institution 
of this kind in this country. Again, Froebel’s system of infant train- 
ing should be taught in every young ladies’ institute or college, and 
in every charitable home for girls and women. In order to find 
teachers for these, it is to be hoped that enough interest may be 
awakened to convince people of the great benefit to be derived from 
the Kindergarten system for the rising generation to induce ladies 
to avail themselves of every opportunity offered them to become 
acquainted with its admirable workings, and be prepared to impart 
the same to others. At the Kindergarten Normal Institute at 
Washington, 716 K street northwest, the principal has invited ladies 
to come and bring their nurses to attend the course of lectures to 
mothers, given every Monday and Thursday nights, at 6:30 o’clock, 
for a small remuneration, or not any, according to circumstances. 
“Ritchie’s Mamma” deserves many thanks for directing the atten- 
tion of conscientious mothers to the blessed institutions of Kinder- 
gartens, sometimes called the “Paradise of Childhood.” 





Extracts from the Diary of a Kinder- 
gartener at a Charity Reform-school. 


(We publish these extracts, hoping thereby to induce kindergarteners to favor us 
with similar notes, concerning their daily work. Ed.) 





October 24th. — Eddie seems much depressed in spirit; 
Freddie less so, but wanting in joyousness and trust; — Aggie seems 
a gentle little creature; — Mollie more wayward and independent; 
Bertha is German, and I can not understand all she says; Maggie, 
the oldest of the class, has the least amiable disposition; Clara is a 
tiny creature, easily vexed and drooping like a little flower, when 
she is so; Mattie seems deficient in intellect,—he made a few marks 
on his slate, then uttered some inarticulate sounds, expressive of 
repugnance,—he tries to say, “Auntie”....... One said to another: 
“I can beat you making cat-steps,” I said: “I think we do not 
want to deat, but to help each other.” Little Clara, hearing once 
again that some remark, so common among children, gravely told 
the offender that “we must never beat each other.” Whether the 
four-year-old moralizer meant this literally, I do not know.......- 
Little Clara almost cried at parting and said, she did not want me 
to go. Eddie seemed to cling to me, as I took him in my arms, 
but when I spoke to him, he answered in his stolid, depressed way : 
“Yes, Ma’am.” 

Oct. 25th.—Freddie seemed to weary of the attempt (in weav- 





I was very much pleased to read the sensible remarks from “Rit- 





ing), and I let him make cat-steps at his desire. He did not want 


ciety of ignorant nurses for a number of hours per day. I have. 
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to go out with us to play the games; and I allowed him to remain 
in-doors, though it seemed strange, he should wish to do so. When 
we came in again, he showed me his weaving, nearly finished... ... 

After this, I put on the 3d gift...... On lifting off the boxes, 
most of them expressed pleasure at seeing the cube entire, and 
those who had not succeeded, in leaving it so, put back the blocks 

in the boxes to try again...... I, then, dictated a series of forms — 
the opposite houses, high wall, and water-tower, asking their opinion$ 
about each form. Freddie always answered, and was very attentive. 
See Step by step we returned to the cube, and I, then, asked 
the little ones to invent forms... ... One made a little house with 
a door to open and shut, and I improvised a paper dog to live in it. 
We sang: “I like to see a little dog.” — 

pene Then, I asked, if the balls were not tired. Some child- 
ren said, “No”, fearing that I would put the balls away, if they 
were; but when they found that the balls were only to be rocked to 
sleep in their hands, all agreed; and we sang: “Bye, bye, balls”.— 
Oe, i ea Once, while we were weaving, Maggie acted very per- 
versely. I had to change her weaving-mat twice, and then she took 
the strips from Aggie. When I reproved her, she would not work 
at all, I put her mat in the middle of the table, took her away, and 
sat down with her in my lap. I asked her, whether she did not 
want to stay; told her, that I could not let her make the others 
naughty or unhappy—, asked her if she did not love me, and I love 
her. She smiled, “Yes”; and we returned quietly to the table, 
where she resumed her work cheerfully. 
ss en At times, I feel quite discouraged. It seems difficult, to 
make the children love order and to joyously co-operate with me in 
maintaining it. 
eee I did one very wrong thing. Just as we were going to 
march, Maggie re-opened her box of blocks, and I took them from 
her rather roughly in the hurry of the moment, — thus setting an 
example of the very fault, I so much desire to cause to die out in 
them. 

Oct. 26th. — Maggie is troublesome, she likes to annoy her 
neighbors. I changed her seat, not quite knowing which was to 
blame; but I found that she was always distressing whomsoever she 
sat by. I told her that I once had to let a little girl sit alone, be- 
cause she did such things, and that we were all so sorry, because she 
could not be as happy, then. Maggie looked grave, but, before 
long, little Clara was troubled by her again. I led her gently to a 
chair by the window. Shortly after, we marched; and, seeing 
repentance in her eyes, I called her to me; she gave no trouble 
during the march...... 

The children are touchingly affectionate, poor little creatures. 
I wish I could do them good. 

Oct. 29th.—Straws and papers—most delightful to the child- 
ren; no restlessness or wish to leave the table, while this lasts. Mol- 
lie thinks the papers look like flowers, — says, she will put the chain 
around my neck, when it is done, and thinks she will not know me 
then, I shall be so much improved in appearance...... When we 
have made long ones, I tie them up, and the children put them on 
as neck-laces.- Desirous to restrain this tendency somewhat, I asked 








three, are delighted with the idea. Freddie wants to keep his, but 
explains that he is going to give it to Mrs. W. (the matron). Poor 
Freddie! for some misdemeanor he has been dressed in girl’s clothes 
to-day—an unwise punishment, I think; for not only does it expose 
him to jeers (which, happily are few, while we are here) and deaden 
self-respect; but may induce contempt for girls by making their garb 
a sign of disgrace. But I tried to let him forget. ..... The children 
did not enjoy marching very much to-day; but they sang quite well, 
and were humming, “Rippling, purling little river’, over their work, 
that being the new song of the day, 

Oct. 30th. -.---- Slates. At my direction, the children first 
made a horizontal row of dots; these we called seeds, which we 


we had, each, a row of plants. Mollie made her plants grow two 
squares, instead of one. Eddie did not care as much for the work 
as the others; but when‘I made him a little kindergarten, he was 
pleased to draw little boys, marching to it. This induced some 
others to draw little boys lying down, and Mollie, of her own accord, 
put some to bed, thus [~j. Then, I asked all, to make what they 
would, and only went around, offering suggestions and giving sym- 
pathy. Freddie made a great many apple-trees, with an erect ladder 
beside each one. Mollie made a bird’s nest, lighting the nest and 
leaving the eggs dark... . . -- 

bib cases After luncheon, I gave each child a rough lump of clay, 
and we rolled these into balls, with more or less success. Rocking 
the balls in our hands, we sang: “The little ball lies in my hand”. 
Then, with our knives, we cut each ball in half with tolerable accur- 
acy, and made a ball of each half; but here our work became con- 
fused, for Freddie had made eight of his. So I asked who would 
like to roll eggs for a nest that I should make. All were pleased 
todoso. Aggie asked me, if she might make “nice little tiny ones” 
and looked delighted, when I expressed pleasure at her idea. Soon 
we had a nest full of eggs of a variety of shapes and sizes........ 
Mollie made a tree, with a bird’s nest at the foot and a legless dog, 
keeping guard over it. I began to make some legs for her dog; 
with this all were delighted and said, the little dog was so glad, he 
was going to have legs. We sang, “I like to see a little dog”. All 
were very busy and very happy.....- 

Oct. 3/st.—The usual rush and joyous greeting, when the 
two aunties enter. Eddie and Freddie are not in the crowd pressing 
around me, so I seek them out. Eddie smiles and is pleased, but 
Freddie seems to be under a cloud (he still wears the obje¢tionable 
dress), tells me does not w. nt to sing, even cries a little, but yields 


cheerfully, when I ask him to sit with the rest....... Freddie wants 
to weave, but makes no objection, when I tell him, we are going to 
do something, we never did before (pricking)... ... All seem careful, 


not to break the needles except Mattie and Clara; Freddie works 
well. Aggie can not get the idea of perforating only at the crossing 
of two lines and becomes discouraged after some random pricking. 
I show her several times, but she prefers not to try again. Now, as 
Freddie’s card is finished, all may sew, what they have pricked. 
Then Aggie is distressed, because all her holes are in the wrong 
places. I soothe her by promising to help her once more, as soon 





who would like to hang his on the chandelier, and all, but two or 


as the others are set to work. This time we succeed, now she can 


were planting. When all had planted, our seeds began to grow, till 
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8ew, too, and be happy with the rest....... Some of my little ones 
wanted their straw chains from the chandeliers. I gave them back 
to them, because these little creatures always bestow their work on 
some of the older inmates of the house, who are very anxious to get 
the pretty things....... As I was getting something for a little one, 
Maggie looked me in the face and asked: “Do you like little child- 
ren ?”—Don’t you think I do, Maggie ?—Yes, do you?—“Surely I 
do”, and she smiles contentedly. She has done nothing to vex her 
neighbors, lately. 
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Dr. Seguin’s Report on Education. 


--se-- When a man with the sympathy of a woman, the culture of a savant, 
and the experience and insight of a physiological specialist prepares an essay on 
Infant and Primary Education from his personal inspection of European schools 
and of the exhibits at the Vienna Exposition (1873), the sooner we rouse our- 
selves to listen to him the wiser. 

Dr. Seguin, though now a citizen of this countfy, and, judging from this 
report, a devoted one, is a French physician of international reputation for his 
investigations and experiments in the training of idiots ; and the key-note of the 
essay before us (in which is evidently condensed the best life-work of the author) 
is struck in one of its openning sentences : ‘‘Since singularly strenuous and suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to overcome the apparently impassable barriers 
which separate from the world some afflicted children, namely, the deaf mutes 
and the idiots, we will append an account, somewhat historical, but mainly phi- 
losophical, of these methods, in the belief that, being positive, they can be applied 
to ordinary chi-dren,”’ and with far greater results, Dr. Seguin would imply, 
than those at present in use. 

Beginning his scientific solicitude with the beginning of existence, Dr. Seguln 
found that the Model Nursery at the Vienna Exhibition lacked none of the neces- 
saries or even of the superfluities of the nursery, but it “ought to have been ac- 
companied by a iittle manual of what is necessary to protect and prepare life before 
nativity.”’ .... ‘‘Physicians will testify that when our hands receive a new-comer, 
we read quite plainly upon his features on what sort of feelings he was bred by 
that intra-uterine education whose imprints trace the channel of future sympathies 
and abilities. Therefore, if it is noble work to educate or to cure the insane, the 
idiot, the hemiplegic, the epileptic, and the choreic, how mnch higher is the 
work of preventing these degeneracies in the incipient being ; of averting those 
commotions which storm him in the holy region intended for a terrestrial paradise 
during the period of evolution! To teach him reverence toward the bearer of 
his race, to instruct her in the sacredness of bland and serene feelings during the 
God-like creative-process, is educating two generations at once,’’ — deep words 
= ig to glow 1m fire on the heart of every youthful pair that leaves the bri- 

altar. 

‘“‘From this, the true cradle of mankind,’? Dr. Seguin “looks at that made 
for the baby,’’ and describes the ideal cradle, its shape, coverings and ornamen- 
tation. _ He then studies baby and infantine life in the public nurseries or creches 
of Paris, and in the Salles d’Asyle of France, and the Kindergartens of Germany. 
The Salle d’Asyle is for the little ones of the poor what the Kindergarten is for 
those of the rich, The system was developed by a woman, Madame Marie Pape- 
Carpentier, ‘who put into its managment, beside the requisite qualities of the 
will and ofthe mind, motherly virtues and powers,” and who stands quite in the 
same relation to the Salle d’Asyle as Froebel does to the Kindergarten. After 
stating wherein, in his opinion, the Kindergarten, as at present managed, is 
open to criticism, He expresses the hope that “the kind training of the Salle 
d’Asyle and the joyous exercises of the Kindergarten will yet unite to form, in 
this country the true National Physiological Infant School. The nation, which in 
its infancy organized primary and grammar schools for two millions of children is 
able to create the infant school, not by copying Europeaninstitutions, bnt by for- 
ming its own out of the conception of the popular wants. This new impulse will 
come as came the former. Ideas percolate dheangas minds like water through the 
soft rind of the earth, to form mighty currents. Let us only tell the truth. It 
will soon be realized. Fifty thousand lady teachers, who listen for the approach- 
ing idea, stand ready to apply it, if it is true.’’ 

The next chapter of the report is a highly scientific resume of the physiologi- 
cal principles and methods which should govern this ideal infant school. The 
motive power should be love, ‘the pure love of children, without which none 
should come'near them ;” and the new aim to which Dr. Seguin is especiall 
anxious to direct the experiments and efforts of teachers is the training of bot 
sides of the body to equal sensitivencess and dexterity, instead of having every 
person, as now, right or left-handed only. ‘‘A greater supply of blood to the 
left hemisphere incites this hemisphere to more brain work, and the right side of 
the body to more muscular work ; but let the training of the left side of the body 
call for more blood, and the right hemisphere will soon receive more blood and 
be better able to assist or supplement the ieft in brain work.” .... ‘By this 
means may be restored to our race an inexpensive power, more permanent than 
steam, and equally applicable to mental and physical labor ; a power which, in 
many cases, can double the products, and which, in all cases, can save or econo- 





mize the ordinary one-sided powers. Through the restitution to our children of 
this natural capacity, the diseases and infirmities which attack one side of the 
body or the other would become unknown or rare. More continuous learning 
and thinking could be accomplished, and the fatal consequenccs of excessive 
strain on the brain would remain the accidents of age, instead of becoming the 
ironic rewards of young, heroic effort. Man would be rendered more serviceable 
as a worker, more harmonious in his movemeftts, more delicate and thorough in 
his perceptions, and more kind and amiable in his family relations. In short, 
the humane temper and passions would be harmonized to a point which the mind 
cannot foresee to-day, but whose social consequences cannot be over-estimated.”’ 
Dr. Seguin says that this is not alone his own appeal. ‘It seems but yesterday 
that the lamented Ag :ssiz urged his pupils of Penikese Island to become ‘am- 
bidextrous,’’ if they wanted to become good naturalists; and my illustrious 
friend, Brown-Sequard, proclaimed at his Lowell Institute lectures “the equal 
training of both sidee in our children as an urgent necessity,” 

The report is divided into four parts, and the first conludes with a chapter on 
toys, aud what children gain from them. The second part contains a brief history 
of the schools and methods for the training of deaf-mutes into the attainment of 
speech, and of the philanthropists who accomplished it. The third part is devoted 
to a similar sketch of the education of idiots and feeble-minded children. The 
fourth part of the work is upon general education. and gives the generalizations 
of this admirable intelligence upon its observations of the school systems of the 
different European nations which exhibited at Vienna in 1873. Our space com- 
pels us to refer the earnest educator to the report itself for Dr. Seguin’s views 
upon the arrangement and furniture of the hoe! room, the training of the eye 
to measuring at sight, his definition of a good text-book, and his excellent sug- 
gestions upon the practice of writing and upon the studies of geography and his- 
tory. He thinks that more attention should be paid to speech than to reading and 


writing, ‘too little culture and spontaneity of speech being one ofthe principal _ 


causes ot the rarity of original genuine men ;”’ and, for thiscountry, Dr. Seguin 
wishes that ‘‘a physiological education of the masses could perpetuate the double 
fine art of standing nobly and speaking in the manly way which was Ameriean 
before the introduction of books and culture.’”? How wise and how weighty this 
is, and how directly contradictory of the wretched pedagogy which has introduced 
into the grammar-schools the written examinations which were found suitable for 
the maturing minds of young men at college! Our author would relieve the 
plethora of the school rooms in large cities by sending the children in sections to 
the gymnasium and the music room, and to the various parks, gardens, aquari- 
ums, and museums of the locality. ‘‘After twelve or fourteen they may visit the 
shops of the neighborhood; and try their hands at something, as anything is bet- 
ter than nothing.”’ ‘The class rooms thus relieved would be more healthy, and 
they could all be used in the evenings for reading aloud to the children on sub- 
jects like history and literature, which encumber the curriculum without leaving 
more than a vague impress on it, and yet without which there is no such thing 
as culture ; just as it is the shedding of many generations of forest leaves which 
makes the soil rich. Besides, if we do not teach our children what to read as 
well as how to read, we merely open the door to the overwhelming flood of cheap, 
sensational, and vicious literature, the immense consumption of which by the 
graduates of our national schools is demoralizing the public mind and is the most 
alarming problem now before the American educator. ; 

Industrial schools Dr. Seguin regards ‘‘as much of a necessity as are schools 
of medicine and law,’”’ and as for the sexes in education, ‘‘the less we make the 
children feel the difference, the later it comes into existence. It is one of the 
merits of the America» school to have the sexes educated just as they are made, 
side by side, and as they are destined to live in sincerity and purity of intercourse.” 
“The second higher glory of the American school is that it has more female teach- 
ers than any other nation. Their work is the least remunerative, and the har- 
dest, by the expense of vitality it entails, and, worse than that, it has riveted upon 
them the evil eye of the enemy of free, republican schools, of him who restores the 
inquisition and its schools in Spain, and who now wants to take possession of 
ours in the name of liberty.... To defend their countries, the Austrian, the 
French, the Prussian, the Russian, keep under arms in idleness more than five 
hundred thousand young men. To protect ours against ignorane, we must have 
an army of fifty thousand young girls teaching our children in squads of twenty, 
and preparing themselves for the higher duties of motherhood, so much higher 
than those of paternity. Women— family educators! barriers against com- 
munism !”? — 

All through his report Dr. Seguin insists upon the woman teacher for the 
infant, for the deaf-mute, for the idiot, for the growing child. He insists also 
upon the feminine methods of tenderness and sympathy,— upon the feminine 
motive of love. ‘A well-manufactured but sophistical book,” he says, ‘recently 
created a sensation by attributing to overwork at school the ruin of girlish health. 
If the author had looked his subject, Sex in Education, full in the face, instead 
of in the tormented profile of enervated young ladies, he could have seen that the 
college curriculum is as murderous for boys as for girls, when applied by learned 
ignoramuses. The young Duc de Guise and Don Fernando de Montpensier, his 
cousin, both died from scholar’s meningitis, which could have been successfully 
watched and arrested upon the timely indications of physiological thermometry.” 
Dr. Seguin, therefore, expects that the ideal teacher of his ideal school will sum- 
mon to his aid, in understanding and judging for his pupils, all those delicate 
instruments by which the physician takes note of the physical state of his patient; 
for “the invention of positive diagnosis has rendered possible the establishment 
of health records in schools, and the simplicity of their operations has rendered 
their use so easy that the time cannot be far distant, when the negiect or indiffer- 
ence of teachers to the employment of these positive tests will be considered a 
proof of incapacity, and make them amenable to grave reprehensions,’’ Surely 
the dreams of the philanthropist and of the physician cannot farther go than those 
of the educational reformer which we have been considering ! 

( Atlantic Monthly.) 
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The_ Principal_Diseases of, Children 


during the First Year of’ Life. 
By D 


r. BERTHOLD of Dresden, 





2. GASTRIC CATARRH. 

Formerly a mother deemed it,her first and holiest duty to nurse her child her- 

self ; in our time this practice is growing more and more rare, and the number 
of mothers, who bring this ‘‘sacrifice” to their offspring is diminishing from year 
to year. ‘The reasons for this are various. In most cases, it seems to be a fear 
on the part of mothers, that they might be disturbed in their comfort and in their 
pleasures. It is true the duty of nursing imposes much self-denial : balls, con- 
certs and the theatre can not be visited ; the diet must be simple and scanty ; 
sweet meats and highly spiced food are forbidden ; journeys and picnics are out 
of question ; extensive ‘calling’ must be avoided, because the little one needs 
mama every two or three hours. At the same time the pale complexion and the 
full waist which generally attend the nursing, are not desirable. So much for 
those who do not want to nurse. 
_ But there are others, who can not nurse. The breasts are inflamed, or the 
nipples tod small, or the secretion of milk too scanty. In large cities or in manu- 
facturing districts, mothers are kept from nursing by their daily duties ; and, 
lastly, there are those who are kept from nursing by anomalies in the child, such 
as hare-lip or lack of the hard palate. 
Again there are those, who would like to nurse, but who ought not to do so. 
They are those who suffer from constitutional diseases, such as tuberculosis, scro- 
fula and gout ; or from chronic eruptions on the skin, or from anaemia, general 
debility, or epilepsy. — If mothers, thus affected, nurse their offspring, they are 
sure to ruin themselves and their children. 
_ For cases, in which the mother can not or ought not to nurse her child, we 
discussed the best substitutes for mother’s milk in Nos. 2 and 3 ; they are cow’s 
milk, Swiss milk, Liebig’s soup and warm-beer. Of course, these substitutes 
are never as efficient in securing healthy growth, as the milk of a healthy mother, 
nursing her own child ; and scrofula, rhachitis, and diseases of the stomach aud 
the intestines too frequently result from the use of those less natural substitutes. 
It is my aim, in this arucle, to direct the attention of parents to the symp- 
toms that attend disturbed digestion in infants. 
Gastric catarrh is indicated, in the first place, by loss or great diminution 

of appetite. This is often followed by vomiting of undigested or curdled milk. 
An intensely sour odor comes from the mouth; the tongue is more or less thickly 
covered with a white or yellowish coat ; the pit of the stomach is much distended 
and often very sensitive to pressure ; the evacuations are thin or frequent, or a 
stubborn constipation sets in, Fever is rarely absent and may reach a very high 
degree ; the skin is exceedingly hot and dry ; the lips, too, are dry, and there is 


increased thirst. The countenance is much affected, the cheeks grow pale and 
relaxed, the eyes lose their lustre, and the children lie passively in their beds or, 
when older, i a great restlessness. Ifthe catarrh continues for several days, 
the little one loses flesh rapidly and grows very feeble and emaciated. These are 
the most conspicuous symptoms of gastric catarrh. 

The principal cause of this disease is found in faulty food, which the stomach 
of the child can not endure. _ If the source of the illness can be recognized, if the 
injurious ingredients of the food can be removed or the deficiencies supplied; the 
indisposition may be counteracted in a few days and the child restored to health. 


Gastric catarrh is of rare occurrence with children that are nursed. If the 
child is attacked by the disease, however, in such a case, let it be determined, 
whether the nurse has not been guilty of some serious dietetic fault, whether the 
child has been put to the breast too often, or whether the milk of the nurse is too 
young or too old for the child, or whether emotions have not exercised an inju- 
rious influence upon the milk; and, then, take appropriate measures to remove the 
cause. 

Gastric catarrh is much more common with children, who are brought up on 
artificial food ; and here it is principally cow’s milk, that causes the disease by its 
faulty qualities rendering it difficult of digestion. — In the next place, colds act 
as a cause of acute gastric catarrh ; then, especially with older children, worms 
and, lastly, in rare cases, the swallowing of foreign bodies, such as coins, but- 
tons, etc. 

In the treatment of most cases of gastric catarrh, medicines are not needed, 
purely dietetic measures are suffieient to cure the disease in a very short time, if 
its cause has been determined early enough. —If, e. g., a child that is being 
weaned, is attacked by the disease, let it be put to the breast again as quickly as 
possible and continue to nurse it, until its stomach is able to digest other frod. 

If cow’s milk is suspected of being the cause — and these cases are the most 
frequent —, use milk from some other cow; and, if the disease still persists, 
employ Swiss milk, Liebigs soup, or some other substitute. 

hen improvement has set in, reduce the quantity of food to one half the 
usual rations for several days, because. the weakened stomach must be gradually 
accustomed to its full share of work. Against violent vomiting, carbonated water, 
a tea-spoon full at a time, is very efficient ; against diarrhoea, oat-meal gruel will] 
do good service. 

In cases of constipation, injections of warm soap-suds are indicated ; if the 
obstruction is attended with colic, injections of weak camomile-tea are to be 
recommended. 

If the gastric catarrh is the result of catching cold, sudorifics, such as warm 
linden-blossom-tea with milk or lemonade are suitable remedies. 

Of course, in this, as in other disorders, the advice and assistance of a relia- 
ble physician should be procured as promptly a possible. 
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